PRACTICAL    ENGLISH    SERIES
sometimes lead to the discovery of new and
veritable relations, whose meaning we only
afterward begin to understand. The pliabil-
ity of language very rarely indeed leads to
such favorable results; for the most part, it
only suggests modes of conception that depart
further and further from the truth. "We must
be content to adduce a single but compre-
hensive example of this very fruitful source
of error. The substantive form belongs origi-
nally only to things, the adjective form to
qualities, the verb form to events. But, of
course, language could not in its judgments
always begin with the thing, and annex qual-
ities and action to this as the subject; it had
to make the qualities in themselves and action
in itself also matter of its reflection. Hence
it severed their connection with things, and
gave them a substantive form, either by add-
ing a peculiar termination to express this new
character, or by transforming the infinitive
of the verb or the neuter of the adjective into
a consistent, complete, and independent whole
by means of a prefixt article. "When we sur-
vey the still continued controversies of scien-
tific men, who are mainly occupied with gen-
eral notions, and can not protect themselves
from error by the constant check of regulative
perception of some sort, we can not but ac-
biowledge that nothing is more fatal than this
one case of the pliability of language. Almost
invariably we find a tendency to make the
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